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Front Cover ——_—S“ Photographer: Ken Read (then Shire President of Huntley) =—S—S 
The photo shows the ‘Whipstick Deputation’ at Government House, Melbourne on February 23 

1973. (It was chosen for this issue due to the Annual Report of the Whipstick Committee by Peter 
Ellis [see page 12] and the touch of nostalgia in this issue) This deputation tried to negotiate, with 
the then Premier R.J Hamer, a unified Government Department approach to the conservation of the 
Whipstick (what is now the State Park System). Shown from left to right are: Jack Kellam, Frank 
Robbins, Peter Ellis and Rob Moors. In the background is the “Whipstick Car’ (1954 FJ Holden) 
with which the original owner (F.R.) did the Whipstick surveys (published in the Bendigo 
Naturalist); it is still running well for its present owner (P.E.). | 
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Editor’s note 


1995 is the year the Club celebrates its 50th anniversary, and in this issue we have a sneak preview 
in the form of a brief history of the early naturalists of the region, coming up to some of our senior 
members. The recent history of naturalist activity in the region is, happily, preserved in the back 
issues of Whirrakee and its predecessor The Bendigo Naturalist. There is a treasury of articles in 
old Whirrakees, a fact brought home to me again today when I went rummaging through my set in 
search of an article I knew would be valuable to a keen student - Berry Vardy’s article on frogs, in 
fact. This was a very difficult task, as I kept being distracted by advice on how to recognise 
orchids by their rosettes, the great set of orchid descriptions, very pertinent notes on the impact of 
the 1982-3 drought - and the set of photos from the 1985 40th anniversary dinner. Some things 
don’t change: every now and then there is the plaintive cry of the Desperate Editor who has 
struggled to find enough contributions to fill an issue. Let us not break from such a hallowed 
tradition! Were it not for the fortuitous arrival of the history article, which was envisaged as a 
series appearing over three months, this would have been a slim issue indeed. Whirrakee is the 
passing on of the Club’s traditions. It is up to us, or more specifically, you, to supply the 
observations, news and views that will stimulate, inform, entertain or provoke today’s members 

and supply the material of tomorrow’s Club history. ; 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 
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Early Naturalists of the Bendigo District 
Author: Ray Wallace 


The city of Bendigo is extremely fortunate still to be surrounded by bushland. The Box-Ironbark 
woodlands, the Stringybark country, the Mallee scrub and other habitats are the home of a wealth 
of wildflowers, birds, insects and animals. 

It is of little surprise that such a wonderland would attract early European naturalists. 

The native people however, long before the arrival of the Europeans, had been students of the local 
flora and fauna. The Jajawerong people, both the men and the women, were for millenia 
compiling, orally, their herbals of edible and medicinal plants. The habits of the game species of 
birds and mammals were studied as a vital necessity. 

By March 1852 Edward Snell was trying his luck as a digger in Bendigo and later Eaglehawk. His 
diary was studded with many lovely water colour studies of insects. 

Walter Bissill, a science graduate from the University of Melbourne, lived at ‘Belvoir Park’, the 
family home. He was an early botanist in this area and wrote of the district wildflowers in The 
Colonial Monthly during 1867. “Wild Plants Noticed Near Ravenswood, Lockwood and 
Madurang” appeared in the Bendigo Advertiser of Thursday, 23 January 1868. Bissill is buried in 
the Kangaroo Flat Cemetery. 

Walter Froggatt, who was the Government Entomologist for a long period, grew up in California 
Gully where his father was the manager of the Nelson mine. In The Victorian Naturalist Froggatt 
remembered happy boyhood days spent in the Whipstick in the 1870s in a paper entitled “The 
Whipstick Scrub 65 Years Ago”. Froggatt, who wrote numerous books and papers on 
entomology, was commemorated by the naming of the rare Kamarooka Mallee Eucalyptus 
froggaittii. 

Robert Nancarrow of Neilborough was contributing articles to the early numbers of The Victorian 
Naturalist. 

The mid 1890s saw the South African F.L.Billinghurst writing of the birds and butterflies of 
Castlemaine in The Victorian Naturalist. He was president of the Field Ramblers Club of 
Castlemaine. 

Paul Howard MacGillivray, a medical man from Aberdeen, was the founder of the Bendigo School 
of Mines Science Society and a staunch Darwinist. He was a close friend of Thomas Huxley and 
had joined the Field Naturalist Club of Victoria in 1895, the year he died. MacGillivray was a 
leading Australian authority on the bryozoa and had written papers on the reproductive system of 
the platypus and the snakes of Bendigo which appeared in The Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Victoria. Closely associeated with the old Bendigo School of Mines, MacGillivray was largely 
responsible for the expansion of its museum. In November 1954 the School council named 
MacGillivray Hall in his honour. It is still a prominent architectural feature at the Loddon 
Campaspe College of TAFE. 

Edward Silke was writing of the waterfowl of the Thunder Plains near Raywood in 1861. Around 
the same time Ludwig Becker was passing through the district as naturalist to the Burke and Wills 
expedition. 


Thirty years later Dr William MacGillivray, the Broken Hill Naturalist, was making his studies of 
the Bendigo avifauna. 

The well-known vigneron, Theodore de Ravin, and the nurseryman George Knight were recording 
the occurrence of the double form of the Bendigo Wax Flower throughout the district. Mrs Taylor, 
the mother of Fred, the native orchid expert, in 1870 recorded a plant opposite where Woodbury 
House is now. Dr W.J.Long recorded further sites in 1925 of this lovely and rare wild flower. 
Two other early naturalists who worked in Bendigo were Alex Purdie who made botaniacal 
collections here in the 1890s and Charles French jnr who had done some work on Bendigo 
orchids. ; 

Hardys Creek which runs over its bed of stones and tiny waterfalls and through the fern gullies at 
Kallista, was where Tom Tregellas made his pioneering studies of the Superb Lyrebird. Tom 
Tregellas was born in Epsom in 1864 and as a boy rambled in the surroundings bush finding birds 
nests and observing the treasures of the friendly bush. 

The great hollow tree at Kallista in which Tregellas camped was named ‘Menura’ and was 
eventually proclaimed an historic site by the then Forests Commission of Victoria. Tregellas who 
for most of his adult life lived in the Melbourne suburb of Chatham, was involved in the first ‘live’ 
broadcast of the Superb Lyrebird’s song with 3LO and 3AR in 1931. 

As the whole of the Bendigo district was one of the world’s greatest goldfields naturally geological 
interest was strong. Alfred Selwyn was writing of the geology of the district in the 1850s. Men 
such as H.L.Whitelaw and E.J.Dunn among other contributed scores of papers in various journals 
on the Bendigo goldfields. 3 

Robert Brough Smyth, sometime Secretary of the Mines to the Victorian Government was 
appointed Director of the Bendigo School of Mines in 1883. He was a member of the 
Philosophical Society of Victoria and published widely in the scientific journals of the day. He 
epitomised the Victorian polymath. His two major publications, The Aborigines of Victoria and 
The Goldfields and Mineral Districts of Victoria were seminal works. 

The pioneer naturalists from the 1850s to 1900 had paved the way for the striking achievements 
which were to follow. They had laid a solid foundation. 


There was a marked intensification of interest shown by naturalists in the Bendigo area from the 
1900s. } | 

The Bendigo chemist, David Paton, whose shop was situated on the corner of McCrae Street and 
Bull Street embodied the high standard of work carried out by the botanists. | 

In the spring of 1919 Paton, along with the fine Melbourne naturalist Charles Daley, led the 
Victorian Field Naturalists Club on a Bendigo excursion. In quest of flowers they journeyed to 
One Tree Hill and then through the pepper trees, sand and mullock heaps, by tram, to Eaglehawk. 
Here they walked out to the area near the Eaglehawk North School and were thrilled to find the 
pretty little shrub Cryptandra amara in profusion. 

Paton led subsequent excursions to the Bendigo Whipstick. His paper: “The Plants of the 
Whipstick Scrub, Bendigo” appeared in The Victorian Naturalist of February 1924. 


Of the Whipstick flora, Paton said: “Its study has been to me a source of great pleasure”. 

Another fine botanist from Melbourne who explored the Whipstick extensively was Alfred Tadgell. 
In the 1930s and 40s, he would catch the early Sunday morning train from Melbourne and walk 
from Bendigo Railway Station to the Whipstick. Here he botanised happily all day before walking 
back to the station in the evening. 

He was then quite an old man, but he and a then young Bill Perry by chance met in the bush. 
From then on Bill transported the old gentleman to the Whipstick on the pillion seat of his 
motorcycle. Alf Tadgell also published articles on the Bendigo flora in The Victorian Naturalist. 
At Castlemaine in 1903 A.O.Thiele was making a collection of plants. Not far away at Harcourt 
lived Fred Taylor,who with his sister-in-law Win Bennet, was to become an authority on the 
orchids of Central Victoria. 

Another notable botanist paid the Whipstick a visit in 1936. This was J.W.Audas, sometime 
Senior Botanist at the National Herbarium. He was an early advocate of the growing of native 
plants in home gardens. His Native Trees of Australia published by Whitcomb and Tombs, 
appeared in the 1930s. 

During the 30s and 40s many other botanists were working independently of each other. Bill 
Perry was making a study of Central Victoria’s wattles on which he published a number of short 
papers in The Victorian Naturalist. Hector Cahill, Jack Kellam, Marc Cohn, Leon Ruedin and 
Frank Robbins were also fine botanists of that era. Many of them continued the pursuit of their 
love through to the 1980s. 

Women such as Marie Allender, Mary White and Mrs Costerman of the Field Naturalists Club of 
Victoria pursued botanical studies here from the 40s to the 70s. 

Of course botany can be a serious and dry discipline but to all the practitioners mentioned above it 
was a thing of joy. 

The call of the bush on crisp, sunny spring mornings they found irresistible. The delicate beauty 
of a dew-dappled spider orchid was something that wealth could not buy and the vision stayed in 
their hearts and outlook forever. 

The grand old man of Victorian ornithology, A.J.Campbell, recorded the impending demise of the 
Mallee Fowl in the Bendigo region in his monumental Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds 
published in 1900. Members of the Ruedin family have in their possession photographs of the last 
active Mallee Fowl’s mound in the Whipstick Mallee taken in 1922. 

H.W.Ford in 1908 contributed a paper entitled: “Bird Notes from Marong (Bendigo District) from 
1904 to 1907” in the Emu, journal of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union. 

In the same journal in 1928 Aubyn Wilson contributed “Bird Notes from Yarraberb”. What a 
character Wilson was. Educated at Eton and Cambridge where he took a B.A. Wilson during 
World War I served as Captain of the Black Watch. A very wealthy man, Wilson inherited 
Yarraberb Estate, then one of the largest properties around Bendigo. It ran pure Merinos prior to 
1930. Wilson once drove a flock through Eaglehawk with a Rolls Royce. 

Before and after World War I Wilson travelled the world bird-watching and in the Papuan wilds in 
1921 listed 144 species. The native tribesmen were still headhunters and of course field guides for 
identification were unheard of. 


Aubyn Wilson was also a pioneer in birdbanding and as early as 1925 had been involved in a 
banding project on his Yarraberb property. In 1927 he was collecting birds for the British 
Museum. Tall and cultured, he was the epitome of the English gentleman, played cricket, was a 
sporting shooter and kept a racehorse or two. 

Auby Wilson was one of many interesting men and women who studied Bendigo’s avifauna. 


Many fine ornithologists carried on the work of Wilson and Ford. 

One naturalist of note was Marc Cohn, a member of the old Bendigo brewing family. Cohn’s 
interest were many and varied. Primarily he was an ornithologist and a fine bird photographer. 
The Emu published a fine series of his photographs of the Black Honeyeater in 1938. 

He also had an excellent knowledge of the local plants and butterflies and became the first president 
of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club when it was formed in 1945. 

The call of the bush was heard too by Hugh Milne, whose family owned the firm Milne 
Engineering Like Marc Cohn, Hugh was also a member of the Royal Ornithologists Union and a 
consistent contributor to its journal the Emu. Some of his notes also dealt with the Black 
Honeyeater, one of Bendigo’s rarer species. 

The Mildura solicitor, Norman Favaloro, grew up in Bendigo, a relative of Favaloro brothers, well 
known cafe proprietors. ‘Fav’s’ in the depression of the 30s was well known as a generous ‘bite’ 
for the men on the track. 

Favaloro has the rare distinction of being the discoverer of a new Australian bird. Amidst the 
gibber plain and spinifex country around the Bulloo overflow was a small greyish-brown bird that 
didn’t quite match any known species. It had puzzled Norman since 1942. Thus it was in 1967 
that Norman Favaloro collected specimens and discovered the Grey Grass Wren. 

Jack Ipsen, Jack Kellam and Jack Ryan from the 1940s through to the present day have 
contributed papers and notes to the journals of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union, the 
Bird Observers Club of Australia and the Field Naturalists Clubs of Bendigo and Victoria. All 
were active bird men long before the start of the Bendigo Field Nats. Jack Ipsen is still an active 
field ornithologist. Jack Kellam was an especially accomplished bird photographer and led the 
way for later fine Bendigo bird photographers such as Rob Watkins, Bill Flentje, Jack Mewett, 
Barry Cooper, Aub Muir, John Robinson and Collis Needs at Inglewood. 

In Inglewood in the past twenty years Fred and Margaret Watts and Barbara Salter have been very 
active in the region. 

Barbara Salter’s little book, Australian Native Gardens and Birds, published by Jacaranda Press in 
1969, remains a beautifully written little classic of its genre. 

Marie Penna, who lived in Eaglehawk, made a particular study of the Fairy Wrens in the 1950s. A 
woman of some considerable talent, who later moved to Adelaide where she established a 
reputation for herself as a highly enjoyable writer of science fiction novels. 

Mrs Grylls of Tang Tang was another capable botanist and bird observer from the 1920s to the 
1950s. 

Men like Percy Tresize and Arthur Ebdon were non-specialists but knowledgeable about many aspects 
of bush lore and history garnered over many years of tramping the bush, observing and recording. 


Speaking of recording, albeit in a different sense, two Bendigo men, Redvers Eddy and Frank 
Cusack both lecturers at the then Bendigo Institute of Technology, made a superb recording of 
Australian bird songs in 1960. Frank Cusack, of course, is well known as the doyen of Bendigo 
historians. Redvers Eddy, ‘Strappo’ to thousands of Bendigo Junior Tech boys, was also a 
brilliant bird photographer. Unforgettable were his series of Mistletoe Bird shots with the birds 
perched on his fingers taken near his home at Diamond Hill. 

Eddy also contributed papers on the Shy Hylacola to the Australian Birdwatcher. 

From the 1970s Noel Ruedin and Bill Flentje have both made brilliant recordings of Australian bird 
calls. 

Tom Patullo, still and active members of the Bendigo Field Naturalist Club and the Society for 
Growing Australian Plants, was enjoying the wonders of One Tree Hill - fondly known as the 
“‘Wunna” - seventy years ago. 

It can be seen then that many naturalists were active in the Bendigo bushlands prior to 1945. 

The reknowned naturalist, Philip Crosbie Morrison, gave a sparkling, influential lecture in the little 
A.N.A. Hall during World War II. This public lecture profoundly influenced many people 
including those who met perchance in the Whipstick Scrub whilst pursuing their study of natural 
history during the 20s, 30s and 40s. 

The time was ripe, Morrison pointed out, to form a field naturalists club. The Bendigo Field Nats 
held their first meeting on 13 August 1945 and have carried on the work of pioneers. 

Their achievements have been great. Men such as Eric Wilkinson who, later became a club 
member, had rediscovered, the long presumed extinct, Leadbetter’s Possum at Marysville. 
However the Field Nats chapter is another story. Here we leave those pioneer naturalists who left 
us a legacy of beauty and truth. 


Bird Notes and Observations: August 1994 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Gang-Gang Cockatoo (4) Barkers Creek !6/7/94 


Migrants and Visitors 

Swift Parrot (8) Emu Creek 22/7/94 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo Pioneer Rd (2) One Tree Hill RP 1/8/94 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo (2) Mandurang SF 5/8/94 

Olive-backed Oriole (1 - immature) Goyne’s Rd/Buckland St cnr 18/7/94 
Rose Robin (1 male) Sedgwick 31/7/94 


Birds of Prey 

Peregrine Falcon (1) Sedgwick 23/5/94 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (1) Kimbolton Forest 27/7/94 

Black-shouldered Kite (2 adult, 2 imm.) Black Duck Cove, L. Eppalock 16/7/94 
Barn Owl (1) White Hills Secondary College 3/8/94 

Barn Owl (1) La Trobe Uni 15/7/94 

Barn Owl (1) Strathdale 18/7/94 

Whistling Kite (2 at nest) Sedgwick late July - early August ‘94 


Observations 

Yellow-plumed Honeyeater (1) One Tree Hill RP, Edwards Rd 6/7/94 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (2) Strathfieldsaye 22/7/94 

White-naped Honeyeater (1) Kangaroo Gully Rd 5/8/94 

Varied Sittella (1) Kangaroo Gully Rd 5/8/94 

Darter (1) Barkers Ck Res. 24/7/94 ~ 

Pacific Heron (3) Strathfieldsaye 24/7/94 

Painted Button-Quail (2) Mandurang SF 5/8/94 

Common Myna (6) Sedgwick 23/7/94 

Brown Tree-creeper (1) Sedgwick late July - early August ‘94 


Notes : 5 

The dry winter continues, and the fear of a drought of ’82-3 proportions is at large. The first 
cuckoos of Spring have arrived before the winter visitors have departed. The Olive-backed Oriole 
is one of several partially migratory birds, so the immature bird reported here may be a bird that 
has overwintered. 


The Gang-Gang is a rare visitor which leaves the highlands of Victoria in winter for the plains 
around Melbourne and Geelong, but rarely here. When it is reported in the region it is usually in 
the southern parts, as in this record. The Yellow-plumed Honeyeater is a common bird in the 
mallee areas, but is occasionally recorded to the south of Bendigo, as reported here. 


We rarely report on the missing birds. The writer of these notes has been in Bendigo for a 
relatively short period, but has noticed that Common Bronzewings, which were very common 
around Strathdale - Flora Hill six or seven years ago are now rarely encountered in this area, and it 
is not frequently reported on bird lists. A lack of Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrikes has also been 
noted, but this is another partial migrant, and may not have returned yet. Sometimes common 
birds can disappear without our noticing. Of course, I may have arrived in Bendigo in the best 
years ever for Common Bronzewings, and the population may have simply returned to normal in 
the last few years, or the Bronzewings may have moved headquarters to Strathfieldsaye or 
somewhere. Is my experience of a want of Bronzewings unusual, or has the population of this 
bird declined in recent years? 


Lewin’s Rail 
From the Sutton Grange Landcare Group Newsletter, August 1994 


‘At the June meeting of the Suton Grange LCG, Alan Hampton who farms on the North Eastern 
slopes of Mount Alexander along Byrnes Road, brought a dead bird along for identifiaction, the 
bird had unfortunately been killed by a cat. Subsequent identifiaction confirmed the bird as a 
Lewin’s Rail. This bird is usually found in coastal regions of mainland Australia, Tasmania, 
Indonesia and New Guinea. It is a highly secretive bird, living in dense swampy vegetation 
feeding on invertebrates, including insects. It is a new bird for the Castlemaine and Bendigo 
regions and there have been few records of the species North of the Divide. Unfortunately many 
sightings are consequent on the bird having been killed by cats. The find is of major importance 
and has been reportd to the Bendigo and Castlemaine Field Naturalist Clubs and the Bird 
Observers Club of Australia, all showed considerable interest.’ 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (Australian Conservation Foundation) Vol.22, No.2 May 1994 

‘Pulling the Plug on Pedder’ by Helen Gee discusses the proposal to restore Lake Pedder, and 
points out that similar projects have been undertaken in the United States. The necessary 
conditions now exist for restoring the lake; feasibility studies have been carried out showing that 
its unique features are largely still intact. 

‘Turning the Tide’ by Warren McLaren describes the four month Coast Walk from Melbourne to 
Sydney which aimed to ‘draw attention to the plight of Australia’s beaches, bays, wetlands, 
estuaries and headlands’. Many concerns were expressed by those who took part; they were also 
able to highlight positive activities to balance the bad news. 

‘Green Jobs, A Growth Industry’ by Melinda Nutting reveals the ‘good news emerging for both 
the environment and the Australian economy. Job opportunities are increasing rapidly in those 
industries which are tackling the nation’s environmental problems’. 

‘Ladakh, Land of High Passes’ by Nick Wilson reports on the cultural clash as the modern world 
catches up with this remote country. Many of the negative aspects of development are becomng 
apparent, and the Ladakhi people are realising the importance of traditional ways. 


ANH (Australian Museum Trust) Winter 1994 

‘Fish Capers at Cape Cuvier’ by Barry Hutchins describes amazing scenes of a marine feeding 
frenzy which were shown on television in June last year. The writer explains what happened to 
produce this spectacular phenomenon and how often it is likely to occur. 

“Where is the Rest of the Universe?’ by Geoff McNamara reports that ‘although our understanding 
of the universe has come a long way since the 17th century we still don’t know what 90% of it is 
made of! Will this unknown dark matter turn out to be a bunch of WIMPS or are MACHOS more 
its style?’ 

*Pelicans’ by Walter Boles outlines features of this bird which makes it such a unique and 
appealing species. The bill and pouch not only relate to feeding but are integral parts of many 
facets of a pelican’s life. Other aspects discussed are breeding, feeding, and its adaptability to 
changing conditions in the environment. 

“Beachcombing for Ocean Litter’ by Nigel Wace deals with the monitoring of ocean litter on the 
south coast of Australia. How much litter floats about the sea? What does it consists of? Who 
puts it there? Details are given of what was actually collected on a remote 26 kilometre beach in a 
three day clearance, repeated for three consecutive years. 

‘Night stalkers’ by Adam Locket points out that ‘scorpions are often the recipients of our fear and 
loathing, yet few Australians know much about these mysterious creatures and even fewer have 
come across one in the wild...despite their abundance.’ 


Club Excursion - August 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday 14 August, 10 members of the Club and a member of the Heathcote Club went to the 
Insectarium at Heathcote. There we were introduced to a variety of arthropods. Some of the 
highlights were seeing a yabby shedding its claw, the scorpions and bird-catching spiders. We 
saw fossils of a giant dragonfly and a cockroach as well as cockroaches 5 centimetres long from 
the Queensland rainforest living in a display case specially designed to encourage breeding. We 
saw native and introduced honeybees. Mr Candusio explained to us that honeybees do not 
pollinate all of the species of native plant that they take nectar from. Most of the Insectarium 
consists of displays of preserved insects placed in their appropriate groups, but there are a number 
of living exhibits as well as the giant cockroaches, in particular, there are three glass cases 
containing ant colonies which have an area to run around and collect food in during the day, and a 
system of highways under the floor that they can go to in the night. 


Mr Candusio intends to enlarge the Insectarium over the next 4 or 5 years. He hopes to obtain a 
larger area of land so that he can take school camps that run for 4 or 5 days. 


After leaving the Insectarium we went to Mt Ida. Anne Bridley was the only one who had the 
energy to walk all the way to the top: the rest of us went as far as we could by car and walked the 
rest of the way. We had lunch and looked at the beautiful view. When it started to rain we left for 
home. Thanks to Bill Holsworth for helping me up the steep slope. 


August Club Meeting - Guest Speaker: Bert Candusio 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Bert gave us a talk about what he called the most successful terrestrial animals on earth. Australia 
is a good place to study these as they are very diverse and numerous on this continent. Here they 
take on ecological roles occupied by other animals in other parts of the world e.g. in the improving 
of soil structure, nutrient recycling and in many cases plant reproduction. 

In 1987, Alan Yen (Melbourne Museum) conducted a survey here and found 150 - 200 different 
species per hectare and indeed Central Victoria is one of their richest habitats on earth. 

There are many undescribed species, only 15% of Australia’s fauna is named. 

Have you guessed it yet ? 

Ants. 
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Bert has done numerous surveys around Heathcote trying to answer the question of how so many 
different species of ants can coexist in the same habitat. He has divided the country into several 
sub-habitats, e.g. open bushland, bushland with dense understorey, regrowth sites, rocky sites, 
grassslands etc. and samples from these areas have yielded more or less distict ant assemblages. 


Studying ants is painstaking work. They are tiny and cryptic, their burrows are often underground 
and would need to be destroyed if their life cycles, food sources or other habits were to be studied 
more closely. Alternatively, ant farms can be established and much information can be gleaned 
from these. But keen and patient observation in their natural environment can also reveal a great 
deal. 

The stories from Bert’s expeditions were a reflection of his enthusiasm. For example the one 
about certain species of ants, the males of which would always get lost along the track and 
continually need to be dragged back to the nest by the females; also of a queen from a sugar ant 
colony which had an abdomen the size of a golf ball; of beautiful iridescent sculptured ants and 
those that are so tiny they can barely be seen with the naked eye. 

The question as to how so many ants can share the same habitat can be answered in broad terms 
only: Ants are very good at sharing resources. They share their space by partitioning a particular 
habitat into many micro-habitats for their nesting sites, e.g. soil, logs, shrubs, trees, spaces 
beneath rocks. They also share the time of foraging and their food sources. Some ants forage 
during the day, some in the afternoon and evenings and some only at night. This way they don’t 
get in each others way physically and they are able to exploit different food sources which are 
available at these times. 

Bert’s talk was followed by many members relating wonderful and strange stories about ants. 

A meat ant war was described and a tiny silverfish which sneaks up to ants pinching bits of 
regurgitated food in between transfer from one ant to another and the behaviour of choughs called 
“anting” were the birds pick up ants and rub them into their feathers so that the ants eat their 
parasites. Other observations were about ant behaviour (before rainstorms ?) when they appear to 
frantically dance in circles and the tunnelling of ants straight across several of the tracks in the 
Whipstick Forest. One of the best stories I thought was that of the rejection by John Burtonclay’s 
ants of his raw sugar in favour of some mysterious substance in front of his television (only when 
the TV is on!) 


Bert’s topic was obviously of very great interst to the members present. After hearing of the 
detailed observations reported by the speaker and members I was feeling very much like a Field 
Naturalist apprentice who still has to learn to keep still long enough to see some of these tiny 
wonders. 


Bert appealed to anyone for information on ants and their food. If ants are seen 


to collect a particular seed type please collect a sample of the seed and some ants 
and pass these on to him. 
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Report from the Whipstick Park Advisory Committee 
Author: Peter Ellis 


It is now some 18 months or more since I took up position on the Whipstick Parks Advisory 
Committee as a representative of the B.F.N.C., and it is twelve months since the last Annual 
Meeting at which I gave a very much off the cuff verbal report. 

After being ambushed by Sabine today re detail about some old photographs - and observing a new 
final draft of the September Whirrakee - I thought I’d better hastily get my act together. 

I enjoy representing the club on this Committee and of course share with Graham Hill who has 
been there since day 1 - along with John Kellam who retired less than 2 years ago. The meetings 
proceed in a diligent fashion under the expert chairmanship of Willi Carney. 

Much ground has been covered in the last 18 months rangin g from policies on fenceline clearing t to 
gravel pit rehabilitation, cat control methods and legislation, piggeries, rubbish tip sites, ranger 
duties and so on. Good reports have been received from the rangers on matters such as the feral 
goat program and monitoring by radio tracking to the replacement of Notley’s picnic facilities and 
upgrading of the Flagstaff Hill walking track. Other matters taken in are the Whipstick Public 
Lands Management Plan reform at the direction of the Minister (to make it more concise), the 
fencing of Whipstick Westringia to protect it from browsing by wallabies, hares and goats, and the 
control of Pampas Grass at the Old Tom Mine and Cootamundra Wattle removal from areas of the ~ 
Eaglehawk Regional Park. 

The issue of an interpretive centre has again been raised and two possible sites being looked at are 
the Eaglehawk Courthouse and Fire Station. 

An ongoing project that Graham and I have bee asked to bring before the B.F.N.C., and then to 
submit back as an updated and revised plan, is that of Whipstick Land Purchase Priorities. As soon 
as Graham and I can find the same free time slot to meet on this we hope to have recommendations 
for the Committee to ratify. Then the full circle will have turned, as 21 years ago the cover photo 
depicts the very first deputation to the Premier seeking a unified Government Department approach 
to the Conservation of the Whipstick as a single park, and immediate establishement of a land 
purchase program. 

Well, as you reminisce over those 21 years at the Annual Meeting - I will be on a W.A. wildflower 
tour on a bus with the Wedderburn Old Timers, and on the 14th - will be in transit from Busselton 
to Fremantle, and in a few days will be in Kalbarri. 

My sincere apologies and regret for being absent at the Annual Meeting. 
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Diary 
All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
Wednesday September 14, 7:30pm. 
Annual General Meeting. The Club president Rob Moors will speak about Fraser Island. 


Wednesday October 12, 7:30pm 
Speaker: Dale Gibbons will talk about reptiles of the Bendigo District 


Bird Observers Group 
September 2, 7:30pm. Annual General Meeting. 
Birds of the Night: Mallee and Chestnut-rumped Heath-wrens. 


Excursions 

The excursion on Sunday September 18 will be to the Northern Plains - Mittiamo region to look 
for remnant Grey Box and Black Box woodlands, Grey-crowned Babblers, and more (e.g. 
possibly a Stone Curlew). The leader Alf Howe will also explain some of the history of the area. 
Meet at 9am at Havlin Street East (outside Ministry of Education complex). 


On Sunday October 16 the excursion will be to Spring Gully Reservoir to look at wildflowers. 
Meet at 10am at the Shakespeare Street entrance 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


a a a ee se a es ee 


Mid-Murray Camp-out - September 17-24 at Willander National Park 


Willander Park is an old Homestead refurbished as a Museum showing early Victorian Homestead 
life. Accommodation can be booked in what used to be the mens’ quarters of the one time sheep 
station. 

The region consists of flat salt-bush country with low sand ridges. There is permanent water in 
billabongs along Willander Creek which runs through the property. A weir on the creek attracts 
many water birds. Activities include bird watching, bushwalking along established walking 
tracks, photography, fishing and browsing through the old Homestead Museum. Vehicle tracks 
are a problem after heavy rain. 

The location is north of Hay, see map on table (at the general meeting). A secluded area has been 
reserved for the camp out and a good time is assured (as always) with the Mid-Murray Mob. 

Ring T. Patullo (479008) for a copy of the map. . 

For further information ring Doug Whitney (050 399541). 
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